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Secular moral philosophy abandoned the religious postulates,
but held to the method originally in vogue. Even empiricism
was no exception in this respect; when, for example, it
asserted the principle of self-love or general utility, it did
not do so on the basis of a systematic induction. It first
determined its conception of morality in accordance with
the principle chosen, and then tried to show that deductions
from this conception really corresponded with the requisites
for a happy or a moral state of society. Thus for facts, which
are the true test of a conception of morality, it substituted
dubious hypotheses and deductions, whose experimental
confirmation was impossible.

The second method of ethical research, therefore, starts
with our empirical moral judgments. On the basis of these
judgments it first tries to get at the various moral ends, and
then to reach a general ethical principle through study of the
ends. This is the method that Socrates pursued in ancient
ethics, whose superiority to modern ethics, so far as freedom
from prejudice goes, we must allow; and it is the method
that Aristotle perfected in a form which was definitive for
ancient theories of life. Nowadays we think Socrates
childishly naive in beginning his search /or an ethical
principle by trying to find out what all men thought on the
subject Yet we shall never obtain a higher test of truth
than that of universal consent What every normal
consciousness, under conditions of sufficient enlightenment,
recognises as self-evident, we call certain. Logical and
mathematical axioms have no better foundation for their
evidence. Science, however, should not rest content with
this factual evidence, but should trace out its remoter
sources. However, it would be an inverted order of proceed-
ings to seek for sources before one had ascertained the course
of the streams flowing from them; and so the first problem
m the investigation of moral ends is to answer the question;